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At the same time the growth of a newspaper press with the increase of population and of commerce facilitated the development of intercolonial self-consciousness. Journalists and printers traveled from colony to colony; even if a newspaper found few readers outside a given community, the events and opinions expressed in any one were frequently copied in others. In somewhat the same way the emergence of colonial magazines was a symptom of a growing self-consciousness.
The lower schools were still too decentralized and autonomous to provide any great stimulus to an intercolonial consciousness, but the colleges promoted that end. Students from one province sometimes studied at the learned institutions of another, and scholars interested in a particular field naturally corresponded with and visited colleagues elsewhere with similar interests.
During the eighteenth century a group consciousness developed not only among college students and scholars but also among physicians, lawyers, clergymen, and Masonic Lodge men. These personal as well as business and professional intercolonial contacts furthered the idea that the colonies should develop a culture different from that of- the mother country. With the rise of intercolonial political problems, especially those of defense against the French, the idea of union found expression. As early as 1722 Daniel Coxe, a wealthy and influential resident of New Jersey, anticipated Franklin's famous plan and plea for a union of the colonies.
One mark of this emerging provincial culture was an increasing concern with the colonial past. This was evidenced in part in the efforts of Franklin to purchase Americana in London for the Philadelphia Library Society, and of the Reverend Thomas Prince of Boston to collect the records of New England's past. The development of historical interest in America's past was also expressed in the gradual growth of American historiography. Whereas many histories had been written, like Cotton Mather's Magnolia Christi Americana (1702), to glorify God and to demonstrate His particular concern with America and its people, the historical writing in the two or three decades preceding the Revolution was noteworthy for its secular outlook on the colonial past. The Reverend Thomas Prince wrote with surprisingly little of the didacticism that was prevalent in the eighteenth century; and the histories by the Reverend William Stith of Virginia and by Governor Thomas Hutchinson of Massachusetts showed pride in the colonial past without sacrificing the